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•  TreiMc  ««Mi  Maauem 


*^Firm  order*’  to  integrate  schools  on  mili¬ 
tary  posts  has  been  issued  by  Charles  E,  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  His  order,  issued  with  the 
personal  backing  of  President  Eisenhower,  forbids  the 
services  to  open  any  new  segregated  schools.  It  re¬ 
quires  them  to  end  segregation  of  Negro  and  white 
^ildren  on  21  bases  still  maintaining  separate  schools 
by  Sept.  1, 1955.  If  local  agencies  will  not,  or  because 
of  state  laws  cannot,  run  nonsegregated  schools  on 
the  bases,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  agreed  to 
operate  the  schools  on  an  unsegregated  basis. 

Opposition  to  integration  was  charged  to 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Secretary.  In  maldng  public  his  formal  order,  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  said  “there  is  absolutely  no  truth  to 
stories  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  opposed  integrated  schools  on  military 
bases,”  and  that  Secretary  Hobby  had  “actively  as¬ 
sisted”  in  working  out  details  of  the  nonsegregation 
program.  Mrs.  Hobby  also  issued  a  statement  saying 
“there  never  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  President,  Secretary  Wilson,  and  myself  as 
to  the  objectives  or  the  desirability  of  moving  ahead 
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toward  the  elimination  of  segregation  in  schools  on 
military  bases  at  the  earliest  possible  time.” 

Only  a  few  teachers  are  Commnnists,  says 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  In  its 
annual  report  to  Congress,  the  Committee  said  that 
“the  measure  of  Communist  success  is  minor  when  re¬ 
lated  to  the  many  thousands  of  loyal  American  teachers 
who  have  refused  to  become  robots  or  mechanical 
rabbits  at  the  beck  and  call  of  conspirators.  That  a 
relatively  small  number  of  American  students  have 
chosen  communism  in  preference  to  the  republican 
form  of  government  is  additional  evidence  of  the  basic 
fundamental  soundness  of  American  education.”  The 
Committee  said  it  has  never  probed  “into  classroom 
procedures  or  the  teaching  methods  of  an  educator." 

Cat  in  fands  for  vocational  edncation  is 

indicated  in  President  Eisenhower’s  budget  for  fiscal 
1955.  The  budget  recommends  an  appropriation  for 
vocational  education  of  $17,500,000,  a  6.4%  cut  over 
fiscal  1954.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  is  asking 
for  $39,675,000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Extension  Service.  This  represents  an  increase  of  46% 
over  last  year’s  appropriation  for  this  service.  Issue: 
Is  the  federal  fiovemment  going  to  build  up  agencies 
outside  the  public  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  pttblic 
schools? 

GI  Bill  kas  helped  build  up  the  nation  s  reser¬ 
voirs  of  trained  manpower  during  the  past  decade  in 
fields  ranging  from  atomic  physics  to  airplane  me¬ 
chanics,  from  medicine  to  the  ministry.  The  Veterans 
Administration  has  just  released  a  research  study  of 
the  records  of  the  7,800,000  veterans  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  Cl  Bill  training  since  the  program  began  in 
June,  1944.  'The  total  represents  more  than  half  of 
all  veterans  who  served  in  World  War  II.  According 
to  the  study,  1,500,000  veterans  studied  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  Of  this  group,  450,000  veterans  studied  en¬ 
gineering;  another  180,()00  studied  medicine;  113,000 
chose  omer  branches  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences. 

Individual  Initiative  Is  prominent  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  according  to  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Independent 
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of  Oregon.  Speaking  recently  at  Columbia  U.,  Sen. 
Morse  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  could  and  did  think  for  itself,  but  added:  “It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  powerful  forces 
in  America  today  which  seek  to  have  tne  effect  of  en¬ 
couraging  conformism,  which  is  sterile.  There  are 
educational  tendencies,  such  as  increasing  emphasis 
upon  scientific  training,  to  the  exclusion  of  study  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  humanities,  which  inhibit  intel¬ 
lectual  initiative.” 


•  AdministratUm 


Stimalant  to  improving  edocation  through 
local  school  programs  is  the  latest  project  of  th<* 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council.  The  goal  of  this 
group  is  an  instrument  or  guide  by  which  schools  can 
measure  their  individual  quality. 

“By  establishing  a  scientific  measure  of  school  qual¬ 
ity,  we  can  remove  the  guesswork  as  to  why  some 
schools  are  better  than  others,  and  have  a  more  exact 
guide  for  improvements,”  says  Donald  H.  Ross,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U.  “Schools  will  not  only  be 
better  able  to  provide  the  best  education,  but  also 
conform  more  closely  to  local  community  wishes  in 
education.”  Dr.  Ross  points  out  that  an  important 
result  of  the  study  will  be  more  accurate  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  average  American  public  school  is 
like  and  what  constitutes  an  outstanding  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  preparing  the  measuring  instrument,  four  aspects 
of  education  will  be  judged:  the  teaching  of  the  basic 
skills;  the  teaching  of  broad  knowledge  through  such 
subjects  as  historv,  geography,  literature,  and  lan¬ 
guages;  the  school’s  ability  to  discover  and  develop 
children’s  aptitudes  and  native  talents;  and  citizenship 
in  school  and  community. 

The  measuring  instrument  will  also  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  qumity  of  three  other  important  factors 
usually  associated  with  good  public  education:  (1) 
local  decisions  on  school  matters,  such  as  money  spent 
per  pupil;  (2)  class  size  as  reflected  in  the  number  of 
school  buildings;  (3)  the  experience  and  educational 
background  of  teachers. 

Tmaat  officers  are  goiag  to  sekool  in  New 

York  City.  At  the  request  of  the  board  of  education. 
City  College  now  offers  a  master’s  program  in  “Pupil 
Personnel  Services:  Attendance  and  Child  Welfare.” 

Attendance  officers  must  be  qualified  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  environmental  needs  of  the  child  who 
refuses  to  attend  school,  according  to  John  A.  Cum¬ 
mings  of  New  York’s  Attendance  Bureau.  In  coping 
with  the  problems  of  such  children,  he  points  out, 
the  attendance  officer  must  possess  the  necessarv  tech¬ 
niques  to  enlist  the  patient  aid  and  understanding  of 
the  truant’s  parents  and  teachers.  'This  means  heavy 
training  in  psychology,  sociology,  and  education. 

Proposals  to  meet  the  enrollmcBt  bnlgc 

are  submitted  by  Robert  S.  Gilchrist,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  Pasadena,  Calif.  To  prepare  for  an  increase 


of  more  than  80%  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  10  years,  “more  than  money  is  needed,” 
says  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Educators  must  develop  in  the 
minds  of  people  the  belief  that  fine  schools  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Some  points: 

1.  Problems  which  the  enrollment  hul^e  will  create 
for  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  laymen 
should  be  pointed  out.  School  personnel  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  through  research  and  analysis  with 
specific  conditions  in  their  own  community.  Estimates, 
as  definite  and  accurate  as  possible,  should  be  made 
of  the  enrollment  picture  for  the  next  10  years.  'Then 
the  stoiy  should  be  told.  Ways  in  which  understand¬ 
ing  and  careful  planning  can  help  avoid  difficulties 
ahead  should  be  pKjinted  out. 

2.  To  meet  the  enrollment  bulge  problem  effective¬ 
ly  will  demand  complete  understanding  by  secondary 
educators  and  laymen  of  the  bases  upon  which  sound 
secondary  education  must  be  developed.  Too  manv 
laymen  have  not  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  think 
through  the  essentials  for  go^  high  school  education. 
Educators  should  prepare  a  carefully  planned  program 
of  study  and  discussion  lasting  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years  in  which  parents  and  teachers  together 
examine  the  foundations  upon  which  secondary  plica¬ 
tion  should  be  based. 

3.  The  present  secondary  school  program  should 
he  re-evaluated.  Along  with  a  concerted  study  of  the 
bases  upon  which  secondary  education  should  be 
developed  should  go  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
role  of  the  secondary  school  in  today’s  society.  Such 
questions  as  these  should  be  raised:  Do  the  faculty, 
parents,  and  students  have  clear  goals?  Is  there  a 
program  of  parent  conferences?  Are  the  curricular 
offerings  designed  to  achieve  important  purposes? 
Does  the  school  carry  on  follow-up  studies?  Is  the 
school  carrying  on  a  systematic  instructional  improve¬ 
ment  program?  Is  maximum  use  made  of  existing 
facilities?  Do  students  and  parents  sense  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  to  education? 

SaecesN  story  of  holding  power  in  one  high 
school  was  told  by  Earl  J.  Boggan  at  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals.  After  a  study  revealed 
that  40%  of  the  students  were  leaving  before  gradua¬ 
tion,  the  school  began  a  concentrated  effort  to  increase 
holding  power.  Some  steps: 

—During  the  year,  parents  of  all  new  students  were 
visited  by  a  facul^  member.  The  student’s  program 
was  discussed  and  parents  were  informed  of  special 
services  available  to  their  children. 

—To  insure  individual  help  where  needed,  a  super¬ 
vised  study  period  was  planned  within  each  regular 
class,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  experiencing  difficulties  in  their  daily  assign¬ 
ments. 

—A  work  experience  program,  initiated  to  enable 
students  to  work  in  jobs  related  to  their  high  school 
courses  of  study,  helped  make  more  meaningful  the 
classroom  subject  matter. 

—A  job  placement  service  helped  students  earn 
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money  while  in  school  and  introduced  them  to  job 
possibilities  in  their  community. 

—An  extensive  adult  education  program  provided 
wide  opportunities  for  parents  to  participate  in  school 
activities  and  benefit  from  the  use  of  facilities. 

Basic  to  the  entire  effort  was  the  belief  that  parents 
—informed,  interested,  active  parents— are  the  most 
effective  media  through  which  a  school  can  work  to 
keep  its  children  in  school  for  a  four-year  program. 

The  success  of  the  effort  in  this  school  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  increase  in  holding  power  during  the  last 
five  years.  In  1949,  60%  of  the  students  remained  to 
graduate;  four  years  later,  in  1953,  the  figure  had 
risen  to  94%. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Research  and  Appraisal,  by  Arvil  S.  Barr,  Robert 
A.  Davis,  and  Palmer  O.  Jonnson.  J.  B,  Lippincott  Co.,  227 
S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  362p.  $6.  (Survey  of 
the  major  methods  of  problem  solving  and  evaluation  in  edu¬ 
cation.  ) 

Questionnaire  Studies  Completed  —  Bibliography  No.  24,  1952- 
53.  NEA,  American  Association  of  School  Aaministrators.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Paper.  SOc.  (Lists  139 
studies.  Provides  information  on  the  scope  ar\d  type  of  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  assembled. ) 

The  Educational  Lc>ader,  Jan.  1,  1954.  Entire  issue.  Office 
of  Publications,  Kartsas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg, 
Kans.  ( Record  of  the  KSTC  workshop  on  international  under¬ 
standing.  Includes:  “Tension  Areas,  1951-52,“  by  Mary  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Cochran.) 

“The  Emerging  Partnership  for  Better  Instruction,”  by  Roald 
F.  Campbell.  Educational  Trend,  No.  254.  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c. 
Minimum  order:  $1.  (How  to  keep  the  line  of  responsibility 
clear  from  superintend^  to  principal  to  teacher.) 

School  Administration  Procedures  and  Policies,  by  Douglas  E. 
Lawson.  The  Odyssey  Press,  101  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  405p. 
$3.50.  (Source  book  of  procedures  and  policies  for  school 
superintendents  and  priruHpals.  Esj>ecially  useful  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  administrator  and  beginning  stud^  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  ) 

Review  of  Educational  Research,  Dec.  1953.  Entire  issue. 
NEA,  American  Educational  Research  Association,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50.  (“The  Education  of  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children."  Included:  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
gifted,  the  socially  maladjusted,  the  auditorily  and  speech 
handicapped,  the  visually  handicapped,  the  orthopedically 
handicapped. ) 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Mhthiie 


What  Johnay  and  Mary  say  about  their  school 
goes  far  in  determining  home-school  relations.  So  says 
Principal  R.  W.  Patterson  of  Dayton  ( Ohio )  Oakwood 
High  School.  To  insure  good  home-school  relations, 
he  and  his  staff  follow  this  plan: 

1.  In  the  fall,  approximately  two  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  school,  students  receive  schedule  cards, 
along  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  welcome,  and  in¬ 
struction.  If  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  schedule, 
the  student  is  requested  to  come  to  the  oflBce  before 
the  opening  of  school.  This  lets  teachers  get  “down 
to  business”  the  first  day,  sends  students  home  with 
a  good  report. 

2.  A  meeting  of  seventh-grade  students  is  held  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  school.  Parents  are  in¬ 


vited  to  attend,  if  they  wish.  All  seventh-grade  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  part  in  this  program,  and  each  comments 
on  his  part  of  the  teaching  assignment.  As  a  result 
of  this  early  meeting,  students  are  “sold”  on  the  school 
and  its  program. 

3.  Each  fall  the  school  compiles  a  list  of  recent 
graduates,  indicating  their  colleges  and  addresses.  The 
lists  are  duplicated  and  former  students  are  urged  to 
drop  by  and  pick  up  their  copy.  Thus,  the  school 
shows  an  interest  in  waduates  and  encomrages  them 
to  use  the  high  school  as  a  home  base  when  they  are 
in  town. 

A  full  report  of  Oakwood’s  home-school  relations 
program  appears  in  January  Ohio  Schools. 

What  parents  want:  Some  points  to  help  im¬ 
prove  parent-school  relations  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  schools.  Examples: 

—Parents  want  teachers  to  know  their  children  well 
enough  to  appreciate  their  virtues  as  well  as  their 
faults. 

—Parents  want  teachers  to  treat  their  children  with 
dignity  and  respect;  they  particularly  resent  the  use  of 
terms  of  contempt. 

—Parents  want  teachers  to  express  a  greater  degree 
<^f  confidence  in  the  children  than  the  parents  may 
seem  to  possess. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“We  Need  Private  Schools,”  by  Oliver  La  Farge.  Atlantic, 
Feb.  1954.  8  Arlin^on  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  50c.  (“  .  .  . 

today  the  private  schools,  including  the  big  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  are  the  last  rampart  against  the  dead  hand  of  the 
educators  of  educators.”) 

IX‘ar  Parents,  by  Elizabeth  C.  O’Daly.  Oceana  Publications, 
43  W.  16th  St.,  N.Y.  11.  12Ip.  $2.50.  (Attacks  the  stere- 
type  of  the  grim,  stem  teacher,  and  makes  a  plea  for  both 
teachers  and  parents  to  understand  one  another.) 


•  The  IProiemeion 


Teachers  mast  have  higher  wages,  says  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  At  a  meeting  of  the 
AFT  Executive  Council  held  in  Chicago  recently,  the 
following  statement  was  adopted:  “TTie  Executive 
Council  holds  that  current  salary  schedules  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  retirements  from  the 
teaching  profession,  the  hi^  rate  of  turnovers  in 
underpaid  school  systems,  and  the  critical  threat  of  a 
growing  shortage  of  students  in  the  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Even  more  serious  than  the  low  enrollment  of 
students  is  the  increase  in  unqualified  teachers 
throughout  the  nation. 

According  to  AFT,  over  100,000  qualified  teachers 
will  leave  the  schools  this  school  year  for  pay  high 
enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

America’s  fatare  is  in  good  hands  if  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  loyalty  of  American  teachers,  says 
Ernest  O.  Melby,  dean  of  the  school  of  education. 
New  York  U.  Drawing  upon  facts  from  his  own 
career  that  took  him  through  45  of  the  48  states.  Dr. 
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Melby  says  he  has  “known  as  many  teachers  as  any 
man  in  the  United  States.”  He  says  he  has  never 
known  personally  a  single  Communist  teacher  in  his 
40  years  of  teaching  experience. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Mr.  Bestor  in  the  Land  of  the  Philistines"  by  R.  Will  Burnett. 
Progressive  Education,  Jan.  1954.  19-27  North  Jackson  St., 
Danville,  III.  65c.  (Critique  of  Educational  Wastelands,  by 
Arthur  E.  Bestor.  Mr.  Burnett  is  a  professor  of  education  at 
U.  of  Illinois.) 

Stay  On,  Strangerl  by  William  Dutton.  Farrar,  Straus,  and 
Young,  101  5th  Ave.,  N.Y,  3.  79p.  $1.75.  (History  of  Caney 
Junior  College  and  Knott  County’s  beloved  Alice  iMyd.) 


•  Curriculum 


Need  for  high  morale  io  social  sladies 

classes  is  pressing,  American  history  and  government 
are  among  the  most  unpopular  subjects  in  the  high 
school  program.  “This  is  a  tragic  situation  when  in¬ 
formed  citizens  are  so  important  to  the  continuance  of 
our  way  of  life,”  says  the  latest  publication  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

Turning  the  social  studies  classroom  into  a  labora¬ 
tory,  using  more  interesting  materials,  sharing  respon¬ 
sibilities  more  broadly,  and  providing  more  effectively 
for  individual  differences  can  help  raise  classroom 
morale. 

High  school  social  studies  can  also  be  improved  by 
building  reflective  thinking  and  problem  solving  more 
directly  into  method.  More  actual  personal-social 
problems  of  the  school,  community,  nation  and  world 
should  be  introduced  into  the  program.  The  unit 
method  offers  excellent  opportunity  to  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  reflective  thinking.  For  example: 

1.  In  the  introduction  of  the  unit,  teachers  and 
pupils  can  recognize,  analyze,  and  define  what  is  to 
be  studied. 

2.  In  the  development  of  the  unit,  pupils  can  be 
guided  to  locate,  collect,  evaluate,  organize  and  inter¬ 
pret  relevant  information. 

3.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  unit,  pupils  can  formu¬ 
late,  verify,  and  apply  conclusions  from  what  has  been 
studied  to  the  immediate  environment. 

Social  Studies  in  the  Senior  High  School:  Programs 
for  Grades  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve,  ed,  by  Eunice 
Johns.  National  Councfl  for  the  Social  Stuaies,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  108p.  Paper.  $2. 

For  better  use  of  maseam  resources,  teach¬ 
ers  must  plan  well  in  advance.  Will  P.  Porter,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  Educational  Leadership,  makes  these  sugges¬ 
tions: 

1.  Use  museums  when  their  resources  can  help 
solve  problems  on  which  the  children  are  working. 

2.  How  frequently  a  museum  can  be  used  by  the 
same  group  of  children  depends  on  its  distance  from 
the  school. 

3.  When  the  teacher  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  a  museum,  he  can  use  the  museum  more 
effectively. 
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4.  Resources  in  museums  lend  themselves  to  use 
by  elementary  school  children  at  all  age  levels. 

5.  The  experience  of  visiting  a  museum  is  good  for 
very  young  children  (grades  one  through  three)  only 
when  the  distance  is  short  and  very  few  centers  are 
studied. 

6.  Class  trips  to  a  museum  should  be  planned  and 
conducted  as  study  trips;  they  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  class  excursions  or  picnics. 

•  Teacher  Training  and  Grawth 


Annual  list  of  notable  books  has  been  issued 
by  the  American  Library  Association.  The  list,  which 
has  been  issued  since  1944,  was  compiled  by  Mary  E. 
Dollard,  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Suggestions  came 
from  eight  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Final  selection  of  52  books  was  made*  by  84  libraries 
in  a  process  of  nomination  and  voting. 

“As  in  the  past,  this  list  has  come  into  being  with 
the  broad  purpose  in  mind  of  providing  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  good  reading  from  the  books  published  in 
this  year  just  past,”  said  Jack  B,  Spear,  president  of 
ALA  s  Public  Libraries  Division.  “Certainly  other 
lists  could  have  been  prepared  for  other  purposes  but 
these  titles  are  considered  by  public  librarians  to  be 
genuinely  meritorious  in  terms  of  literary  excellence, 
tactual  correctness,  and  in  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
presentation.  In  addition,  they  represent  well  de¬ 
serving  contributions  to  literature,  or  outstanding 
useful  titles  to  aid  in  individual  growth,  development, 
and  understanding.” 

For  a  copy,  write  the  American  Library  .Association, 
50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

^^Cockteil  courses”  in  education  are  supplant¬ 
ing  fundamental  learning,  says  Gordon  Keith  Chalm¬ 
ers,  president  of  Kenyon  College.  “There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase,”  Dr.  Chalmers  told  200  educators 
in  New  York,  “in  the  study,  not  of  science,  history, 
and  literature,  but  of  interpretations  of  these.  Under¬ 
graduates  have  a  word  for  it.  Courses  on  the  nature 
of  science  they  have  labeled  cocktail  science.  Cocktail 
courses  about  the  nature  of  language  and  about  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  the  appreciation  of  music  have 
taken  the  place  of  languages,  poems,  and  music.”  The 
student,  he  continued,  does  not  acquire  a  taste  of  the 
real  subject  or  enough  of  it  to  provide  incentives  for 
ambition  and  discovery.  The  result  is  that  the  line  of 
least  desistance  is  followed. 

The  proper  subjects  of  education  are  “the  basic 
facts,  the  things,  the  principles,”  rather  than  an  inter¬ 
pretive  description  of  them.  Dr.  Chalmers  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Introduction  of  Selected  Educational  Practices  into  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  Their  Laboratory  Schools,  by  Thomas  M.  Bar¬ 
rington.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  112p.  Paper.  $2.50. 

Cultural  Patterns  and  Technical  Change,  ed.  by  Margaret 
Mead.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  350p. 
Paper.  $1.75.  (Examples  of  serious  consequences  that  may 
follow  upon  changes  called  for  in  the  name  of  economic  pro¬ 
gress.  Emphasizes  the  need  for  understanding  “the  whole 
culture.") 
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Education  Summary  •  February 


20,  1954 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

Activities  needed  by  the  gifted  chiid  depend 
upon  his  interests,  talents,  and  abilities.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  maturity  of  the  gifted  child’s  interests  and 
the  level  of  his  performance  are  such  that  occasional 
association  with  older  children  and  use  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment  and  materials  are  needed.  But, 
says  Marian  Schiefele,  in  selecting  supplementary 
activities  the  regular  classroom  teacher  must  consider 
the  child’s  social  and  emotional  maturity  in  relation 
to  the  developmental  level  of  the  older  children  with 
whom  he  participates.  “If  the  divergence  is  too  great, 
even  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest  and  equal  mental 
maturity  can  not  span  the  gulf.”  She  suggests  these 
enrichment  experiences  for  gifted  children,  all  of 
which  can  be  provided  by  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  higher  grades: 

—Using  the  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  labs,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  teacher  or  selected  students, 
for  individual  experiments. 

—Observing  and/or  participating  in  experiments 
performed  by  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  classes. 

—Using  machine-shop  and  woodworking  equipment 
and  tools,  or  mechanical  drawing  tools  and  supplies. 

—Using  art  eouipment  and  materials  —  potter’s 
wheel,  photograpny  supplies,  plastics,  and  other  art 
media  of  advanced  nature  —  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher  or  students. 

—Playing  an  instrument  with  the  school  orchestra. 

—Taking  roles  in  plays  and  operettas. 

—Singing  with  the  glee  club  or  chorus. 

—Learning  a  foreign  language  through  individual 
instruction  by  a  language  teacher. 

—Seeing  educational  films  and  observing  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  field  of  his  special  interest. 

—Attending  special  programs  (featuring  outside 
speakers )  of  clubs  in  areas  of  interest  to  him— science, 
mathematics,  art,  etc. 

—Participating  in  surveys  of  community  problems. 

—Presenting  his  own  book  reviews,  science  experi¬ 
ments,  surveys  and  research,  creative  writing,  mathe¬ 
matics  projects  for  evaluation  and  discussion. 

—Taking  field  trips  with  classes  in  subjects  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest. 

—Contributing  news  articles  and  reports  to  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  newspapers. 

The  Gifted  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom,  by 
Marian  Schiefele.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  95c. 

To  interest  slow  learners  in  English,  it  may 

be  necessary  to  stress  manipulative  experiences  rather 
than  reading  and  discussion.  Richard  L.  Heidelberg 
describes  a  project  for  a  junior  high  school  English 
class  of  pupils  of  low-average  and  below-average  in¬ 
telligence  which  involved  communication  arts,  but 
stressed  proper  motivation: 

The  students  decided  to  prepare  a  series  of  color 
slides  and  an  accompanying  tape  recording  to  be  used 
in  orienting  seventh  graders.  The  slides  show  the 


physical  resources  and  facilities  of  the  school  as  well 
as  courses  and  activities.  The  tape  recording  provides 
continuity.  Later,  it  was  decided  that  the  slides 
should  also  be  used  in  orienting  new  teachers  and  for 
showing  to  community  groups. 

The  slides-and-recording  program  provided  for  the 
pupils  an  opportunity,  as  a  group,  to  write  on  paper 
the  subjects,  electives,  and  activities  of  the  school  and 
to  organize  them  into  a  unified,  logical  explanation 
of  the  school  and  its  objectives.  For  pupils  unable 
to  succeed  at  bookwork  and  ordinary  classroom 
activities,  there  were  positions  such  as  cameraman, 
director,  assistant  director,  electrician,  costume  di¬ 
rector,  sound  technician,  script  girl  (who  programed 
the  shooting  schedule),  narrator  and  others.  Although 
pupils  were  elected  to  their  positions  by  the  class, 
special  effort  was  made  to  place  each  in  a  job  at 

which- he  could  succeed.  -  -  ~  ^  - 

The  project  was  not  only  a  powerful  orientation  and 
public  relations  tool,  but  also  a  way  to  make  members 
of  the  class  feel  a  part  of  the  school  and  respond  to 
what  the  school  was  attempting.  When  removed  from 
reading  and  writing  work,  and  given  a  chance  to  excel 
in  manipulative  work,  several  pupils  showed  note¬ 
worthy  personality  development.  Several  others,  or¬ 
dinarily  acute  behavior  problems,  carried  out  their 
responsibilities  fully  and  felt  pride  in  their  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Mr.  Heidelberg  describes  his  project  in  January 
California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education. 

Short  cats  to  spelling  won’t  work,  says  Ernest 
Horn,  State  U.  of  Iowa.  Speaking  before  3(X)  Iowa 
educators.  Dr.  Horn  said  that  while  he  generally  ap¬ 
proves  modem  spelling  teaching,  he  places  his  faith 
in  old-fashioned  lists  of  basic  words  which  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  use.  He  believes  that  children  leam 
to  spell  by  writing  rather  than  through  reading  and 
field  trips. 

Noting  that  an  educational  periodical  suggests 
spelling  reform  as  the  solution  to  spelling  problems. 
Dr.  Horn  observed  that  English  spelling  is  notoriously 
unphonetic  —  it  just  doesn  t  spell  the  way  it  sounds. 
'The  basic  problem  is  that  while  Webster’s  unabridged 
dictionary  lists  66  English  sound  symbols,  there  are 
only  26  letters  with  which  to  spell  these  sounds  —  and 
three  of  these  letters  (c,  q,  and  x)  are  superfluous. 
Dr.  Horn  said. 

Spelling  in  connection  with  other  language  arts 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  direct  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  spelling  periods,  especially  in  the  case  of 
pupils  of  below  average  spelling  ability  and  for  all 
pupils  in  learning  di£Bcult  words,  concluded  the  co¬ 
author  of  the  long  familiar  Hom-Ashbaugh  spellers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“There's  More  to  Mathematics  than  the  Reckoning,”  by  Brenda 
Lansdown.  Childhood  Education,  Feh.  1954.  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.  Wash. 
5,  D.C.  75c.  (Observations  recorded  by  graduate  students 
showing  development  that  can  be  achieved  when  the  teacher 
provides  stimukrtion  for  thinking  in  terms  of  relations.) 

Rich  the  Treasure,  by  Harriet  G.  Long.  American  Library 
Association.  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11.  78p.  Paper.  $2. 
( Reviews  the  role  of  the  public  library  in  the  life  of  the  chUd. ) 


Education  Summary  •  February  20,  1954 


•  Student  Activities 

To  pat  new  life  in  homeroom  periods,  let 

homeroom  presidents  take  over  the  responsibility  of 
planning  meetings.  So  says  Principal  Helen  Halter 
Long  of  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  junior  high  school. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  homerooms.  Dr.  Long  called 
a  meeting  of  the  presidents.  They  pointed  out  that 
pupils  had  shunned  participation  in  homeroom  dis¬ 
cussion  for  two  major  reasons: 

1.  The  problems  proposed  by  teachers  were,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  not  interesting  to  pupils  —  they 
seemed  to  be  teacher  problems  rather  man  pupil 
problems. 

2.  Pupils  had  come  to  believe  that  pupil  ideas 
made  little  difference,  that  their  recommendations 
were  of  little  value,  and  that  little  attention  was  given 
their  ideas. 

At  the  next  presidents’  meeting,  the  principal  pre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  discussion  questions  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  —  questions  on  a  topic  she  considered  important 
and  interesting.  The  homeroom  presidents  approved 
the  topic,  unanimously,  but  they  rephrased  every  ques¬ 
tion  in  language  they  thought  had  more  appeal  to 
pupils.  Some  entirely  new  questions  were  added  by 
the  group. 

\Vhen  the  presidents  finally  presented  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  to  their  own  homerooms,  mey  were  well-informed 
on  the  subject.  They  had  practiced  leading  a  discus¬ 
sion;  they  had  seen  certain  techniques  faff  and  fall 
flat  and  had  observed  other  procedures  that  stimulated 
participation.  Also,  they  had  evaluated  one  another’s 
techniques  in  the  presidents’  meeting  so  that  they 
were  prepared  for  self-evaluation. 

The  result  of  this  training  is  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  students.  Pupils  are  facing  their  personal  and 
social  problems  with  a  new  frankness  and  with  more 
enthusiasm.  An  added  advantage:  the  faculty  has 
gained  a  new  understanding  of  pupil  problems;  even 
without  specific  agreement,  many  changes  are  being 
made  in  old  procedures. 

Dr.  Long’s  article  appears  in  February  Clearing 
House. 

CURREM  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“We  Taught  the  Meaning  of  Democracy"  by  Albert  M.  Lerch. 
School  Activities,  Jan.  1954.  School  A<kivitie3  Publishing  Co., 
1041  New  Hampshire  St.,  Lawrence,  Kans.  50c.  (A  dramatic 
scene  is  enacted  in  a  high  school  assembly  program  that  will 
always  be  remembered  by  those  who  attended.) 

•  The  Learner 

Teen-agers  do  not  reject  freedoms  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  according  to  a  group  of 
education  students  at  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers.  Disturbed  by  results  of  the  Purdue  Opinion 
Panel  published  in  Look  magazine,  the  students  set 
out  to  learn  why  teen-agers  should  have  come  out  so 
strongly  against  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  According  to  the  Purdue  poll,  for  example, 
25%  of  the  teen-agers  queried  would  prohibit  the  right 


of  the  people  to  assemble  peaceably,  limiting  the 
exercise  of  uiat  right  to  certain  approved  organizations; 
26%  believe  that  in  some  cases  police  should  be  allowed 
to  search  a  person  or  his  home  without  a  warrant;  15% 
would  deny  to  some  criminals  the  right  to  have  a 
lawyer;  58%  agree  that  police  may  be  justified  in  giving 
a  man  the  “third  degree”  to  make  him  talk. 

The  New  York  students  decided  to  make  their  own 
poll  and  asked  a  small  sample  of  teen-agers  to  respond 
to  it.  They  found  that  teen-agers  showed  a  great  deal 
more  enthusiasm  for  civil  rights  when  they  were  stated 
in  terms  the  teen-agers'  own  experience  than  when  not 
so  stated.  Some  examples: 

Only  35%  of  the  teen-agers  agreed  that  newspapers 
and  magazines  should  be  allowed  to  print  an^hing 
they  want  to  except  military  secrets,  but  68%  of  them 
agreed  that  the  editorial  staff  of  the  school  newspaper 
should  be  allowed  to  print  anything  it  thinks  reason¬ 
able  without  faculty  censorship. 

Onlj^  85%  of  the  teen-agers  agreed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  ‘‘If  a  person  is  accused  of  a  crime  he  should 
always  have  the  right  to  know  who  is  accusing  him.” 
When  the  statement  was  revised  to  read,  “If  a  teacher 
sends  you  to  remedial  session  after  school,  you  should 
have  a  right  to  know  why  she  sent  you,”  97%  of  the 
teen-agers  agreed,  and  3%  were  undecided. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  the  meaning  of  free¬ 
dom  is  often  lost  in  the  complexity  and  remoteness 
of  governmental  and  human  relationships  in  which 
fre^oms  are  being  tested.  The  task  of  the  school  is 
to  show  relationships  between  human  dignity  and 
self-government  in  school  and  as  they  are  carried  on 
outside  school. 

Students  Jean  Barge,  Herbert  P.  Davis,  and  Kathryn 
Hoggarth  conducted  the  study. 

Today’s  children  matnre  rapidly,  says 
Harold  A.  Haynes,  “because  of  their  experiences  with 
radio,  television,  movies,  and  modem  comic  books. 
The  problem  of  the  principals  is  to  make  sure  children 
mature  properly  and  in  a  well-balanced  manner.  Many 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  the  result  of  too 
rapid,  unbalanced  maturity.”  Suggested:  Some  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  eliminated  by  considering  the  child’s 
continuous  process  of  development  as  a  person,  rather 
than  by  the  grades  he  receives  in  class.  Dr.  Haynes 
is  first  assistant  superintendent  of  Division  II  schools, 
Washington,  D.C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Readings  in  Learning,  by  Lawrence  M.  Stolurow.  Prentice- 
HaU.  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  555p.  $6.  (Includes  sections  on 
conditioning  concepts  and  techniques,  motivation  and  reinforce¬ 
ment,  motor  and  verbal  learning  variables,  retention.) 

Father  Relations  of  War-Bom  Children,  by  Lois  Meek  Stolz. 
Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  365p.  Paper  $4.  (De¬ 
scribes  an  investigation  of  19  families  who  were  separated 
during  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother  and  reunited  after  the  first 
child  was  at  least  a  year  old.) 

The  High  School  Student;  A  Book  of  Cases,  by  John  W.  M. 
Rothney.  The  Drtjden  Press.  31  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  271p. 
$1.90.  Paper-bound.  (Deals  with  13  boys  and  14  girls  se¬ 
lected  for  studu  because  they  typify,  as  a  group,  the  students 
in  almost  any  high  school  chssroom.  Includes:  "the  troubled 
ones."  “the  ones  in  trouble,"  "the  happy  ones,"  “the  physically 
handicapped,"  and  “the  quiet  ones.") 
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Little  League  Is  uut  m»  little,  writes  Harry  A. 
Scott  in  February  Teachers  College  Record.  In  the 
U.S.  alone.  Little  League  baseball  had  more  than 
200,000  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve  in 
uniform  in  1953.  More  than  20,000,000  spwtators 
witnessed  Little  League  games  in  1952.  It  is  time, 
writes  Mr.  Scott,  that  a  more  critical  look  be  taken  at 
this  highly  organized,  nonprofit  enterprise. 

It  is  time  for  educators,  recreational  leaders,  and 
others  who  oppose  Little  League  baseball  to  join 
forces  with  the  proponents  of  the  program  to  find  ways 
of  making  it  enrich  the  lives  of  children,  says  Mr. 
Scott.  “It  this  is  done,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Little 
League  baseball  may  become  one  of  the  develop¬ 
mental  lines  of  enriched  teaching  in  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program  of  the  schools.  If  it  proves  worthy, 
baseball  might  become  a  valuable  link  in  school  pro¬ 
grams  of  community  resource  use  education.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Fitness  and  Injury  in  Sport,  hy  S.  S.  Knig/it.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  250  4th  Ave..  N.Y.  10.  189p.  $4.25.  ( The  best  ways 

of  preventing  infury  and  the  most  effective  manrwr  for  dealing 
with  it  when  it  occurs.  Index.) 


•  Voeatiimai^ittdustrial 


As  business  edueation  moves  aheail,  it 

undergoes  some  changes.  After  a  trip  to  the  recent 
American  Vocational  Association  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cora  A.  Warner,  Los  Angeles  supervisor  of 
business  education,  records  these  trends: 

—Typewriting.  Reduced  time  for  completion,  but 
required  of  all  students.  The  swing  is  to  electrics. 

—Shorthand.  Reduced  time  for  completion.  An 
evident  increase  in  the  use  of  machine  transcription. 

—Office  Practice.  The  trend  is  to  increase  the  time 
and  include  business  machines. 

—General  Business.  It  is  becoming  a  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  being  required  of  all  students. 

“In  general,  the  trend  is  to  spend  less  time  on  skill 
subjects  and  more  on  general  education,  with  a  four- 
phase  program  in  (1)  general  education,  (2)  skills, 
(3)  work  habits,  and  (4)  personality,”  writes  Mrs. 
Warner. 

Industrial  arts  for  slow  learners  should  em¬ 
phasize  good  work  habits  and  healthy  attitudes.  For 
example,  says  Bernard  Blond,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  a  student  that  no  matter  how  skilled  a  workman 
may  be,  if  he  is  not  dependable  and  cooperative  an 
employer  will  only  hire  him  in  an  extreme  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel  and  will  lay  him  off  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Some  other  points  to  stress: 

—Following  instructions  exactly. 

—Planning  beforehand. 

—Using  materials  wisely  and  thriftily. 

—Using  the  whole  working  time  effectively. 


—Respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

—Asking  for  assistance  courteously. 

—Giving  help  to  others  when  it  can  be  given  in  a 
ctKiperative  spirit. 

—Observing  all  safety  and  courtesy  rules  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  the  good  of  the  group. 

—Developing  personal  habits  of  patience,  persever¬ 
ance,  industry,  responsibility,  and  integrity. 

“The  slow-leaming  child  will  be  happier  and  will 
live  a  more  satisfying  life  if  he  develops  the  habit  of 
doing  the  common  tasks  of  daily  living  —  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  others,  of  respecting  authority,  of  feeling 
responsible  for  work  assigned,  and  of  using  ordinary 
tools,”  says  Mr.  Blond  in  February  School  Shop. 


•  Higher  Educaiion 


More  able  students  must  be  ^^eorralled” 

for  higher  education,  says  Howard  R.  Anderson,  new 
dean  of  the  U.  of  Rochester  School  of  Liberal  and 
Applied  Studies.  “Too  many  young  people  drop  their 
formal  education  when  they  reach  sixteen  or  as  soon 
as  they  are  graduated  from  high  school.  Despite  the 
severity  of  a  manpower  shortage,  the  nation  needs 
educated  people  today  more  than  ever  before,”  says 
Dr.  Anderson. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs,  Feb.  4,  19S4.  Entire 
issue.  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  ( “ProfMsal  to  Establish  a  National 
Security  Training  Program  and  Related  Manpower  Problems," 
by  Dael  Wolfle.) 

College  Credit  by  Examination:  An  Evaluation  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo  Program,  by  Edward  S.  Jones  and  Gloria  K.  Ortner. 
17.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  201  p.  Paper.  50c.  A  study  of  the  “An¬ 
ticipatory  Examination”  program.) 


•  yttidio-Vistial 


Fre«  souud  track  for  slleut  films  is  available 
through  the  end  of  March.  Audio-visual  departments 
of  schools,  churches,  and  industry  may  convert  16mm 
silent  films  to  sound  motion  pictures  free  of  charge 
during  February  and  March,  according  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Carl  G,  Schreyer  of  Bell  and  Howell.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  ajmly  its  magnetic  Soundstripe  free  on  up 
to  400  feet  or  16mm  film  sent  in  through  an  authorizea 
dealer.  The  film  will  be  returned  to  the  dealer  ready 
for  recording,  and  dealers  will  assist  film  owners  in 
recording  their  own  sound  commentary. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Television  in  School,  College,  and  Community,  by  Jennie 
Waugh  Callahan.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  339p.  $4.75.  (Report  on  people  at  work  who  are 
fashioning  TV  techniques  that  teach  as  well  as  entertain.  In¬ 
formation  on  writing,  producing,  programing.  Bibliography.) 
Parker’s  Television  Plays,  by  Ken  Parker.  Northwestern  Press, 
315  5th  Ace.,  S.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  { Eight  scripts  includ¬ 
ing  “A  Cup  of  Tea,"  winner  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  award.  In¬ 
cludes  a  chapter  on  TV  production. ) 
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•  Education  Abroad 


British  oatiook  on  adult  education  is  pointed 
up  by  Frank  Owen,  principal  of  Westham  House,  an 
English  residential  college  in  Barford,  Warwickshire. 
Captain  Owen  recently  spent  four  days  at  the  U.  of 
Wisconsin  discussing  problems,  policies,  and  method¬ 
ology  of  adult  education. 

Westham  House,  he  explained,  is  a  “town  and 
country  center,”  one  of  22  which  have  been  started  in 
Britain  since  the  war.  “Were  so  new  that  we  are  able 
to  develop  new  ideas,”  Captain  Owen  said.  “We 
believe  that  the  individual  is  important,  and  we  focus 
our  attention  upon  him.  At  Westham  House  there  are 
no  credits,  no  examinations,  no  degrees.” 

During  their  stay  at  Westham  House,  “students” 
from  all  walks  of  life  do  without  newspapers,  radio,  or 
other  information  media.  The  average  class  is  40, 
because  that  is  about  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  former  manor 
house  and  because  Captain  Owen  feels  the  number 
represents  a  good  basis  for  the  individualized  type  of 
instruction  that  is  stressed. 

It  is  his  aim.  Captain  Owen  observed,  to  make 
courses  at  Westham  House  “more  a  source  of  experi¬ 
ence  than  a  course  of  instniction.” 


•  School  Plant 

Important  feature  of  new  art  rooms  is  the 

area  reserved  for  project  storage.  Some  of  the  par¬ 
tially  completed  projects  will  be  dry,  but  many  such  as 
clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  papier-mache,  finger  painting, 
block  printing,  and  oil  painting  will  be  wet.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  storage  area  be  well 
ventilated  and  provide  surfaces  on  shelves,  tables,  or 
counters  that  will  not  rust  or  warp. 

Grooved  racks  into  which  Masonite  or  aluminum 
trays  containing  wet  work  may  slide  are  suggested. 
Such  an  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  students  to 
have  a  portame  waterproof  base  on  which  to  work, 
as  well  as  to  transport  and  store  work  with  a  minimum 
possible  damage  to  it  and  the  work  of  others.  The 
groove  arrangement  of  the  rack  makes  it  possible  to 
make  space  adjustments  to  accommodate  varying 
heights  of  objects  without  wasting  space  between 
shelves.  Open  racks  at  the  top  of  shelving  or  cabinets 
permit  vertical  storage  and  drying  of  oil  paintings. 
Individually  locked  drawers  or  units  of  compartment 
lockers  should  be  provided  for  protection  of  stored 
jewelry,  leathercraft,  and  other  expensive  work  and 
tools. 

These  suggestions  come  from  February  School  Arts. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Report  of  the  Status  Phase  of  the  School  Facilities  Survey, 
prep,  by  William  O.  Wilson  and  James  Woofter.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  140p. 
70c.  (Based  on  reports  from  43  states.  It  absorbs  the  two 
progress  reports  previously  published  and  constitutes  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress,  to  state  and  local  school  officials,  and 
to  the  general  public  on  the  school  housing  situation.) 


New  Claggroam  material 


Facts  About  Rubber  .  .  .  are  found  in  Rubber: 
A  Story  of  Romance  and  Science.  History  of  rub¬ 
ber  .  .  .  plantations  in  the  Far  East  .  .  .  develop¬ 
ment  and  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  .  .  .  are 
all  discussed.  36p.  Photographs.  Write  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
N.Y.  20.  Free. 

“The  Talking  Car"  ...  is  latest  in  series  of  safety 
films  produced  by  the  AAA  Foundation  for  Traffic 
Safety.  Designed  for  use  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  Teases  safe  pedestrian  practices.  Amer¬ 
ican  Automobile  Association,  Pennsylvania  Ave.  at 
17th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  B&W:  $16.85; 
color:  $84.60. 

Art  Teachers  Will  Welcome  .  .  .  Catalogue  of 
Colour  Reproductions  of  Paintings  Prior  to  I860. 
^ntains  504  black  and  white  photographs  of  prints 
.  .  .  gives  prices  and  publishers.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  $3. 

Free  Color  Film  .  .  .  shows  development  of 
public  sewage  disposal  plants.  “Clean  Waters" 
also  features  the  strides  made  in  overcoming  indus¬ 
trial  pollution.  Write  General  Electric  Co.,  1 
River  Road,  Schnectady  5,  N.Y.  ( Newly  revised. ) 

Social  Studies  Unit  for  the  Youngsters  .  .  . 
ages  6  to  8  ...  is  Mike,  the  Milkman,  by  Jene  Barr. 
Easy-reading,  large  type  story  tells  how  young 
Peter  learns  about  milk.  Each  step  in  milk  pro¬ 
cessing  —  from  farm  to  home.  Albert  Whitman 
and  Co.,  560  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.25. 

For  the  Beginner  in  Painting  .  .  .  Paint  Your 
Own  Pictures,  by  Norman  Colquhoun  provides 
essential  information.  Problems  confronting  be¬ 
ginners  are  discussed  .  .  .  materials  of  the  painter 
are  explained  in  simple  language.  High  school 
level.  Penguin  Books,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Story  of  the  Man  of  Peace  .  .  .  who  tried  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  ...  is  told  in 
“Johnny  Appleseed:  A  Legend  of  Frontier  Life." 
Film  shows  how  Johnny’s  love  of  nature  started 
h’m  on  a  mission  that  lasted  all  his  life.  Coronet 
Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
B«fW:  $68.75;  Color:  $137.50. 

Science  for  First  Graders  ...  is  provided  in 
Let’s  Try,  by  Samuel  A.  Thom  and  Jeanne  Brouill- 
ette.  Includes  small  experiments  that  are  satisfy¬ 
ing  .  .  .  requires  readily  available  objects.  Beckley- 
Cardy,  1632  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  III  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.52. 

Story  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  ...  is  found  in 
Listen  to  the  Rain,  by  Jessie  Hosford.  Account 
of  a  legendary  kingdom  in  the  Caverns  acquaints 
youngsters  with  fascinating  facts  about  these  caves. 
Exposition  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2. 

Illustrated. 

History  of  Japan  .  .  .  from  its  settlement  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II  ...  is  found  in  The  New 
Japan,  by  Royden  Dangerfield.  Also  analyzes 
problems  of  the  occupation  period  .  .  .  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  1954  as  a  crisis  year.  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  345  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  64p.  35c. 
Paper. 
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